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died of a paralytic affection, December 31, 
1384. Theclergy, who had persecuted him 
with great violence during his life, exulted 
with indecent joy at his disease and death, 
ascribing them to the immediate vengeance 
of Heaven for his heresy. Walsingham, a 
contemporary historian, notices his death in 
the following manner :—** On the day of St. 
‘Thomas, the martyr, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, that limb of the dévil, enemy of 
the church, deceiver of the people, idol of 
heretics, mirror of hypocrites, author of 
schisms, sower of hatred, and inventor of 
lies, John Wickliff, was, by the immediate 
judgment of God, seized with a palsy, 
which suddenly struck all the mem- 
bers of his body, when he was réady, as 
they say, to vomit forth his blasphemies 
against the blessed St. ‘Thomas, in a ser- 
mon which he had prepared to preach that 
day.” But these reproaches do honour to 
his memory, as they were brought upon 
him by his vigorous efforts to deliver his 
countrymen from the errours, superstitions, 
and extortions of the church of Rome. 
Though the joy of the clergy at the death 
of Wickliff was very great, it was not of 
long duration. They soon found that his 
doctrines had not died with him, but were 
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7HeS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


\LDENSES AND ALBIGENSES. 
Compiled chiefly from Jones’ History-] 


No. V. 


, usurpations of the court of Rome 
rached their highest pitch about the 
That as- 
sing system of spiritual tyranny, had 


ping of the 14th century. 


» within its vortex almost the wh 
ment of England. The Pop 


ity legate, spurning at all law and 


ry made even the ministers of justice 


ile at his tribunal ; parliaments were 
wed, and sovereigns obliged to tem- 
e, while the lawless ecclesiastic, en- 
ied behind the authority of councils 
decrees, set at naught the civil power, 


gened an asylum to any, even ¢t 


wofligate disturbers of society. In 
mean time the taxes collected, under 
ypretexts, by the agents of the See 


amounted to five times as mu 


uxes paid tothe king! ‘Their insa- 
warice and insupportable tyranny 
gma such universal disgust, that a 


i dak made about this time on t 
hority i that court, and the doctrines 


curl, was more successful than 
id arebeen expected in that dark, su- 


tas age. This attack was made 


famous Jonn WickLirr, who was one 


¢ most pious and learned men of t 
inwhich he lived. 
y, kaming, and virtue was so gre 
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varden of Canterbury College, Oxford, 


5. His lectures in divinity which 


wthat university were much admired, 
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wth no lite freedom and severi 
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= many of the corruptions of tl 
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propagated with zeal, and no little success, 
by his followers, who were called Loliards. 
Their preachers declaimed with great vehe- 
mence against the corruptions of the church 
and the vices of the clergy, and were not only 
admired and followed by the common peo- 
ple,but were favoured and protected by seve- 
ral persons of high rank and great power. 
‘Their doctrines gained ground so fast, that, 
asacontemporary historian of the best cre- 
dit affirms, ‘ more than one half of the peo- 
ple of England, in a few years, became 
Loliards.” The same writer, who was a 
clergyman, and a most inveterate enemy 
to the Lollards, acknewledges, that as 
Wickliff excelled all the learned men ot 
his age in disputation, so some of his follow- 
ers, in @ little time, became very eloquent 
preachers, and powerful disputants ; which 
he ascribes to the assistance of the devil, 
whoa, he says, took possession of them as 
soon as they became Lollards. 

The persecution of this branch.of the 
Waldensian church, was not carried to that 
extreme, which marked the measures of 
the persecutors in France and other countries. 
In the first place, the Lollards were not so 
deeply imbued with a spirit of vital godli- 
ness as the Albigenses, for, during the reign 
of Richard Il. many were prevailed upon 
to recant, and desist from preaching their 
doctrines. Next, they had more friends 
both among the commons and nobles, and 
the resistance of the English court to the 
exorbitant demands of the Pope, induced 
the former to favour the enemies of the lat- 
ter. In general, it may be observed, that 
the followers of Wickliff were not very 
ambitious of the crown of martyrdom ; 
and none of them were capitally punished 
in the reign of Richard II. 4 

We have before seen,that when the Wal- 
denses were scattered from France by the 
persecuting power of Rome, they were 
driven into different countries. In Bohemia, 
we learn there were no less than 80,000 of 
them in 1400. But even here they 
did not find an asylum free from persecu- 
tion. 

In the latter part of the life of Wickliff, 
king Richard II. of England, married Ann, 
the sister of Winceslaus, king of Bohemia, 
and in consequence of this family alliance, 
a free intercourse was opened between the 
two kingdoms. About the same time, Joun 
Huss, who had graduated attne Universi- 
ty of Prague, receiving some of Wickliff’s 
tracts from England, became a zealous dis 

ciple of lis sentiments. He was born at 
Hussinetz, in 1873—at the age of 20 he was 
appointed professor in the University of 
Prague, and in 1400 appointed preacher in 
one of the largest churches in that city. 
He was a person of eminent abilities, and 
of still more eminent zeal; his talents were 
popular, his life irreproachable, and his 
manners the most affable and engaging. 
He was the idol of the populace; but in 
proportion as he attracted their esteem and 
regard, he drew upon himself the execra- 
tion of the priests. An altercation ensued 
between him and the Archbishop of Prague, 
who had ordered all of Wickliff’s writings 
within his diocese to be burnt. Huss was 
ordered to appear at Rome, and answer to 
the Pope, for preaching errours and here- 
sies. But from personal appearance he 
was excused, on account of his great popu- 
larity with the king and queen, as well as 
the people of Bohemia. Three proctors 
were despatched to Rome to tender Huss 
apology to his Holiness; but the excuses 
alleged were deemed insufficient, and Huss 
being declared contumacious, was accord- 
ingly excommunicated. This excommuni- 
cation extended aiso te his disciples and 
friends ; he himselt was declared a promoter 
of heresy, and an interdict was pronounced 
against him. 

From these proceedings he appealed toa 
future council; and notwithstanding the de- 
cision of the court of Rome, he retired to 
Hussinetz, the place of his nativity, where 
he boldly continued to propagate his senti- 
ments, both from the pulpit and by means 
of his pen. The letters which he at this 
time wrote are very numerous; he also 
drew up a treatise defending the character 
and writings of Wickliff, and justifying his 
own conduct in reading his works. But 
the state of affairs in relation to the chair of 
St. Peter, soon diverted the attention of his 
adversaries, and screened him from their 
vengeance. ‘Ihree Popes, Urban VL., Cle- 
ment VI., and Alexander V. were at one 
time competitors for universal power. 
These ambitious prelates had each a pow- 
erful party, and by their quarrels produc- 
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With a view to heal this fatal schism, af- 
ter several years of massacre and ‘crime, 


mous council of Constance. Hither, from 
all parts of Europe, princes and prelates, 
clergy and laity, regulars and seeulars, 
flocked together. Fox, the martyrologist, 
has given a, humorous catalogue ef this 
grotesque assemblage. ‘ Thete’were (says 
he) archbishops and bishops, 3465 abbots 
and doctors, 564; princes, dukes, earls, 
knights, and squires, 16,000; prostitutes, 
450; barbers, 600; musicians, cooks, and 
jesters, 320.” 

The council of Constance was assembled 
November 16, 1414, to detefmine the dis- 
pute between the three contending factions 
for the papacy; and thither Huss was cited 
to appear, to justify his conduct und writ- 
ings. The Emperor Sigismund, brother 
and successor of Winceslaus, who was 
Huss’ friend, encouraged him to obey the 
summons, and as an inducement to his com- 
pliance, sent him a passport, with assur- 
ance of safe conduct, permitting him to 
come freely to the council, and pledging 
himself for his safe return. Huss consent- 
ed, but no sooner had he arrived within the 
Pope’s jurisdiction, than, regardless of the 
Emperor’s passport, he was arrested and 
committed to close prison. 

JEROME OF Pracuxr was the intimate 
friend and companion of Huss, and distia- 
guished himself by an active co-operation 
with him in-all bis opposition to the abomi- 
nations of ‘the times. He also was cited 
before the counci! of Constance, in 1415, 
at the time his friend Huss was confined in 
acastle near the city. Both were con- 
demned by the council to be burned alive, 
and the cruel sentence was carried into ef- 
fect. fluss was executed July 7, 1415, and 
Jerome, May 20, 1416. Both sustained their 
fate with heroic fortitude, praying for their 
merciless persecutors ; and instead of yield- 
ing their principles to their adversaries, 
avowed them in the boldest manner, and 
supported them with increasing confidence 
to the last. A certain Florentine writer 
witnessed the tragical affair of Jerome’s 
death, and has given a circumstantial ac- 
count of his firmness and godly sincerity in 
hislast moments. At the close of his ac- 
count, he remarks as follows :—** Observ- 
ing the executioner about to set fire to the 
wood behind his back, he cried out ‘bring 
thy torch hither. Perform thy office before 
my face. Had I feared death I might have 
avoided it.” As the wood began to blaze, 
he sang a hymn, which the violence of the 
flame scarce interrupted. Thus diced this 
prodigious man ‘The epithet is not extrav- 
agant. 
his whole behaviour. Whatever his life 
may have been, his death, without a doubt, 
is a noble lesson of philosophy.” Had he 
said of Christian fortitude, he would have 
been nearer the truth. 


interesting individuals. ‘They embraced 
and preached the doctrines which Claude 
of ‘Lurin, and Waldo of Lyons, had preach- 
ed before them. In labours, they were em- 
phatically more abundant-—they are inher- 
iting a rich reward. 
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Died, Oct. 22, 1824, Homas RUFFIN, 
aged 4 years, 1 month, and 25 days; and 
Nov. 1, Witson H. Kurrin, aged 6 years, 
2 months, and 10 days; both sons of Mr. 
Francis Ruffin, of Surry county, (Va.) We 
are seldom called upon to record a more 
distressing event, than the death of _ these 
two amiable children. “ndowed with at- 
tractive, personal, and brilliant mental qua- 
lities, they bid fair to be the delight and 
comfort of their parents, and useful mem- 
bers of society. The flowers had just be- 
gun to thrive, and blossom, and shed around 
their perfume, when lo! that Ged, whose 
ways are inscrutable, but who is too wise to 
err, ordained that they should be nip- 
ped by an untimely frost. ie 

Sometimes the darkest clouds of affliction 
are brightened by beams of mercy; and 
even this unsearchable, and apparently 
gloomy dispensation of Providence, has 
had its consolations. ‘The same compas- 
sionate Saviour, who once said, “ Suffer lit- 
tle children' to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,” condescended on this occasion 
to give a most glorious and convincing dis- 
play of his grace and power. fhomas 
sent for his mother while on his death bed. 
He talked deliberately of his death, and 
declared he was not afraid to die. He was 
heard frequently to exclaim, apparently in 
devotion, O! my God! Once, being in se- 
vere pain and feeling a litrle relief, he said 
‘thank God for that.’ 

Wilson said, soon after he was taken 
sick, ‘I feel as if I had wings of love, 
and were going to heaven. He declared * I 
love my God, and his kingdom, but, O! Sa- 
tan’—and shook his aead, as if to ntumate 
that Satan would divert his mind from Gad. 
He repeatedly ascribed glory to God, and 
attempted to sing his praise. A few days 
before his dissolution, he said, Hallelujah, 
Hallelujah, go on to the land of Canaan, 
with an expression, earnestness, and feeling 
that would have meited the most callous 
heart. He desired prayer to be made for 
him, and although he was in great agony, 
he paid the most serious attention to devo- 
tion, and then fell asleep In the arms of Je- 
sus. Well may it be said, that out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings the Lord 
has ordained strength. All who surround- 
ed their dying beds, were astonished at the 
maturity of their minds, their unexampled 
fortitude ; and their bright and strong hopes 
of a glorious immortality. We should not 
mourn for them, as those who have no hope. 
‘ The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away, 


me of the Lord.’ 
blessed be the na Jenumian B. Jeter. 
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Froia Paxton’s “ Ulustrations of the Holy Scriptures.” 


‘The natives of oriental countries, are care- 


ful to decorate their habitations with the| 
| choicest products of the vegetable kingdom. 


‘The quadrangular court 1a front of their 
houses, is adorned with spreading trees, ar- 
omatic shrubs, and fragrant flowers, which 
are continually refreshed by the crystal 
waters of a fountain playing in the middle. 
To increase the beauty of the scene, they 
cover the stairs which lead to the upper 
apartments with vines, and have often a lat 

tice work of wood raised against the dead 
wails, upon which climbs a vine, or other 
mantiing shrab. his pleasing custom jus- 
tifies Doddridge in supposing the occasion 
of our Lord’s comparing himself to a vine, 
might be his standing near a window, or in 
some court by the side of the house, where 
the sight of a vine creeping upon the stair- 
Case on the wall, might suggest this beauti- 
ful simile. ‘This kind of ornament seems to 
have been very common in Judea, and may 
be traced to a very remote antiquity. rom 
the familiar manner in which the Psalmist 
alludes to it, we May suppose it was one of 
the decorations about the royal palace: 
“Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine, by 
the sides of thine house: thy children hke 
vlive plants round about the table. Belold, 
that thus shall the man be blessed that 
feareth the Lord.” himchi, a celebrated 
Jewish writer, explains the psalm in the 
same way; and observes, that a wife is 
compared to a vine, because that alone of 
all trees can be planted in the house. In 
confirmatien of Kirchi’s remarks, Dr. Rus- 
sel says, ‘It is generally true, if fruit bear- 
ing trees be intended, as the vine is almost 
the only fruit tree which is planted in the 
houses ; pomegranates are another.” 

But the orienials were attentive to safety, 
not less than to convenience and pleasure. 
To secure their dwellings from the depre- 
dations of hostile tribes, that scoured their 
country in all directions in quest of plunder, 
they were forced to surround them with 
loity walls. his mode of defence seems to 
have been adopted at a very remote period ; 
for the spies whom Moses sent into Canaan 
to view the country, reported that the cities 
were great, and walled up to heaven. The 
height of these walls, which, by a bold ori- 
ental figure, dictated by the pusillanimous 
fears of the spies, are said to reach up to 
heaven, must have appe.red to the people 
of Israel, unaccustomed as they were to 
warfare of that kind, and totally unprovid- 
ed with the meaus necessary for besieging 
fortified places, a very serious obstacle to 
the accomplishment of their wishes. But 
the magnitude of it may be illustrated with 
the greatest advantage, from the accounts 
which modern travellers have given us of 
the present inhabitants of those deserts, who 
are much in the same circumstances as the 
people of Israel were when they came out 
of Egypt, whose attacks are effectually re- 
pelicd by the lofty walis of one or two Chris- 
tian monasteries. 

The great monastery of mount Sinai, 
Thevenot says, is well built of good free 
stone, with very high smooth walis; on the 
east side there is a wiadow, by wauich those 
that were within, drew up the pilgrims into 
the monastery with a basket, wiuch they 
let down by a rope that runs by a pulley, to 
be seen above at the window, and the pil- 
grims went into it one by onc, and so were 
hoisted up. The walls are so high, that 
they cannot be scaled, and without cannon 
that place cannot be taken. 

‘The monastery of St. Anthony, in Egypt, 
says Muillet, is a vast enclosure, with good 
wails, raised so high, as to secure this place 
from the insults of the Arabs. There is no 
entrance into it but by a pulley, by means 
of which people are hoisted up on high, ad 
so conveyed into the monastery. No war- 
like apparatus which the Arabian free- 
booters possess, are sufficient for the reduc- 
tion of these fortified places. ‘The. Israel- 
ites, not better provided for besieging strong 
holds, hastily concluded that the walled 
cities of Canaan, of which they heard such 
discouraging accounts, must Oppose an un- 
surmountable barrier to their progress. 

{t is not to be supposed, that the descen- 
dants of Canaan, like the timid monks of 
Sinai, walled up their gates on the approach 
of danger, and permitted none to efter the 
place, but by imeans of a pulley; but if 
their gates had not been weil secured, the 
precaution of raising their walls so high had 
been in vain. One method of securing the 
gates of fortified places, among tie ancients, 
was to cover them with thick plates of iron ; 
a custom which is still used in the east, and 
seems to be of great antiquity. We learn 
from Pitts, that Algiers has five gates, and 
some of these have two, some three other 
gates within them, and some of them plated 
all over with thick iron. ‘The place where 
the apostle was imprisoned, seems to have 
been secured in the same manner ; for, says 
the inspired historian, ‘* When they were 
past the first and second ward, they came. 
unto the iron gate, that leadeth into the 
city, which opened to them of its own ac- 
cord.” Pococke, spealgps of a bridge not 
far from Antioch, called the iron briage, 
says, there are two towers belonging to it, 
the gates of which are covered with iron 
plates, which he supposes is the reason of 
the name it bears. Some of their gates are 
plated over with brass ; such ure the enor- 
mous gates of the principal mosque at Da- 
mascus, formerly the church of John the 
Baptist. ‘To gates like these, the Psalmist 
probably refers in these words: * He hath 
broken the gates of brass;” and the pro- 

het, in that remarkable passage, where 
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ed, and “ break in pieces the gutes of brass, 
and cut in sunder the bars of tron.” 

_ But. the locks and keys which secure 
these iron and brazem doors, by a singular 
custom, the very reverse of what prevails 
in the west, are of wood. The hoits of 
these wooden locks, which are also of wood, 
are made hollow within, which they unlock 
with wooden keys, about a span long, ind 
about the thickness of a thumb. Into this 
key, they drive a number of short nails, or 
strong wires, in such an order and distance, 
that they exactly fit others within the lock, 
and so turn them as they please. The locks 
and keys which shut the doors and gates in 





‘be won than a strong city * ©» 


countries adjacent to Syria, are fabricated 


| of the same materials, and in the same form. 


But those cities which were fortified wit 
more than ordinary care, had sometimes 
bars of brass or iron. In describing the su- 
perior and almost impregnable strength of 
Babylon, which Cyrus was chosen. by the 
Almighty to subdue, the prophet particu- 
larly mentions the gates of brass and bars 
of iron. . According to this view, the ‘eim- 
phasis of the following passage is much 
greater perhaps than Is commenly appre- 
nended: “ 4 brother offende:, 1« jarder to 
» ir con- 
tentions are like the bars -* = castie,” that 
are extremely difficult to be removed, both 
on account of their size, and of the strong 
and durable materials of which they are 
made. . 
In the capital of Egypt, alse, al! 
locks and keys are of weod ; 
none of iron, not even for ¢! 


Cl 


Ccily fates, 
which may with ease be opened without a 
key. ‘The keys or bits of timber, with Lit- 
tle pieces of wire, lift up other pieces of 
wire that are in the lock, and enter into 
certain little holes, out of which the ends 
of the wires that are in'the key have just 
expelled the corresponding wires; upon 
which the gate is opened. But to accom- 
plish this, a key is not necessary : the Eeyp- 
tian lock is so imperfectly made, that one 
may without difficulty open it with his fin- 
ger, armed with a littic soft paste. The 
jocks in Canaan, at one time, do not seem 
to have been made with greater art, if Soloj 
mon allude to the ease with which they 
were frequently opened without a key: 


jrY 





“ My beloved put in his hand by the hole of 
the door, and my bowels were moved for 
| him.” 

But, conscious that all these precautions 
were insufficient for their security, the ori 
entals employed watchmen to patrol the 
city during the night, to suppress any dis— 
orders in the streets, or to guard the walls: 
against the attempts of a foreign enemy. 
To this custom, Solomon refers in tose 
words: “ The watchmen that went ab ut 
the city found me, they smote me, they 
wounded me ; the keepers of the wali took: 
away my veil from me.” ‘This custom 
may be traced to a very remote antiquity 5 
so early as the departure of Israei from the 
iand of Egypt, the morning watch is men 
tioned, certainly indicating the time when 
the watchmen were commonly relieved. In 
Persia, the watchmen were obliged to in- 
demnify those who were robbed in the 
streets; which accounts for the vigilance 
aid severity which they display in the dis- 
churge of their office, and illustrates thea 
character of watchmen given to Ezekiel, 
who lived in that country, and the duticS he 
was required to pertorm. If the wicked, 
perished in his iniquities without war ig, 
the prophet was to be accountable fur “is 
blood ; but if he duly pointed out his — n- 
ger, he delivered his own soul. fazse 
terms, therefore, were neither harsh por 
severe ; they were the common appoint~ 
ments of watchmen in Persia. They were 
also charged to announce the progress of 
the night to the slumbering city: “ihe 
burden of Dumah; he calls to me out of 
Seir, Watchman, what of the night ? watche 
man, what of the night? The watchman 
said, the moraing cometh, and also the 
night.” This is confirmed by an observa- 
tion of Chardin, upon these words of Moses = 
“For a thousand years in thy sight, are but 
as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night ;” that as the people of the east 
have no clocks, the several parts of the day 
and of the night, which are eight in all, are 
announced. In the Indies, the parts of the 
night are made known, as well by instru- 
ments of music, in great cities, as ‘by the 
rounds of the watchmen, who, with cries 
and small drums, give them notice that a 
fourth part of the night is past. Now, as 
these cries awaked those who had slept alt 
that quarter part of the night, it appeared 
to them but asa moment. here are sixty 
of these people in the indies by day, and as 
imany by night; that is, fifteen for each di- 
vision. 

It is evident the ancient Jews knew, by 
means of some public notice, how the night 
watches passed away; but, whetuer they 
simply announced the termination of the 
watch, or made use of tPumpets, or other 
sonorous instruments, in making the Jeo. 
clamation, it may not be easy Co deteraiine = 
and still less what kind of chronometers the 
watchmen used. The probability is, chat 
the watches were announced with the sound 
of a trumpet; for the prophet Ezckiel 
makes it a part of the watehman’s duty, at 
least in time of war, to blow the trumpet 
and warn the people. 

The watchman, in a time of danger, 
seems to have taken his station in a tower, 
which was built over the gate of the city. 
We may form a tolerably distinct idea of 
the ancient towers in Palestine, from the 
description which the sacred historian 
gives us of one, in the entrance of Ma. 
hanaim: “And David sat between the 
two gates, and the watchman went Up to 
the roof over the gate unto the wall, and 
lift up his eyes and looked, and beh id 
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a man running alone. The watchman cri- 
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ed and told the king; and the king said, 
if he is alone, there are tidings in his 
mouth, And the watchman saw another 
man running; and the watchman ealled 
unto the porter, and said, behold, ors 
man running alone; and the king By 
he also bringeth tidings.” W hen the 
tidings werg announced, the historian ba 
serves, ‘the king was much moveG, an 
went up & the chamber over the — 
and wept.” It is afterwarcs adden, 
“then the king arose and sat in the gate ; 
and they told unto all the people, saying, 
behold, the king doth sit in the gate ; — 
all the people came before the king, for 
Israel ‘had fied every man to his tent. 
From this description, it appears that 
the tower in the entrance of Mahanaim 
had two pair of gates, some distance from 
each other; in a small room, which was 
often found by the side of these fortified 
gates, the door of which opened into the 
passage between them, sat the king, 
waiting in fearful suspense the issue of 
the contest, for it cannot be supposed he 
sat in the passage itself, which had been 
at once unbecoming his dignity, and in- 
commodiaus to the passengers entering or 
leaving the city. We find a watchman 
stationed on the top of this tower, to 
which he went up by a staircase, from 
the passage, which, like the roof of their 
dwelling houses, was flat, for the purpose 
of descrying at a distance, those that 
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distinction is mace between winter and 
summer houses, Nuasel thinks they may 
refer to different apartments in the same 
house; but if the custema af Narbary re- 
semble those ef Palestine ia this respect, 
it is better te understand them af different 
houses. ‘The hills aad valleys round about 
Algiers, according to Dy. Shaw, are all 
over beautified with gardens and eountry 
seats, whither the inhabitanta af better 
fashion retire during Che heat ef the sum- 
mer seasons They are little white houses, 
shaded with a variety of fruitial trees and 
everreens, which, besides the shade and 
retirement, afford a gay and delightful 
prospect toward the sea, “Phe gardens are 
all of them well stocked with melons, fruit, 
and pot herbs of all kinds; and what is 


{chiefly regarded in these hot climates, each 


af them enjoys a great command of water. 
This account furnishes an easy exposition 
of a passage in the prophecies of Amos: 
“]T will smite the winter house,” the pala- 
ces of the great in fortified towns, “ with 
the summer house,” the small houses of 
pleasure, used in the summer, to whic 
any foe can have access; **and the houses 
of ivory shall perish ; and the great houses 
shall have an end, saith the Lord,” those 
that are distinguished by their amplitude 
and richness, built as they are in their 
strongest places, yet all of them shall per- 
ish like their country seats, by the irre- 
sistible stroke of almighty power. 

To mitigate the burning rays of a verti- 





were approaching the place, or repelling 
the attacks of an enemy. ‘The observa-; 
tions made by the watchman were not| 
c¢éinmunicated by him immediately to the | 
king, but by the intervention of a warder 
at the outer gate of the tower; and it ap- 
pears, that a private staircase led from 
the lower room in which the king was 
gitting, to the upper room over the gate- 
way ; for by that communication, he re- 
tired to give full vent to his sorrow. The 
qnly circumstance involved in any doubt, 
is, in what part of this building he sat, 
(for it is evident he continued in some 
part of the gate) when he returned his 
thanks to the army, for their exertions in 
his favour ; or, in the language of the his- 
torian, “spake to the hearts of lis ser- 
vants,” and received their congratulations. 
It is somewhat uncertain, whether he 
gave audience to his people in the upper 
room, where he lamented, in strains so af- 
fecting, the death of Absalom, or in the lit- 
tle chamber between the two gates, where 
he waited the arrival of the messengers, 
or in some other part of the building. ‘he 
ancient custom of sitting in the gate on 
solemn occasions, rather favours the opin- 
ign, that David went down from the apart- 
ment above the gate, to the chamber in 
the side of the passage. This custom, 
which may be traced tothe remotest an- 
tiquity, is sti]] observed in the east; for 
when Pococke returned from viewing the 
town of Byblus, the sheik and the elders 
were sitting in the gate of the city, after the 
manner of their ancestors. 

The fortified cities in Canaan, as in some 
other countries, were commonly strength- 
ened with a citadel, to which the inhabit- 
ants fled, when they found it impossible to 
defend the place. The whole inhabitants 
of Thebes, unable to resist the repeated 
and furious assaults of Abimelech, retired 
into one of these towers, and bid defiance 
tohis rage: “ But there was a strong tow- 
er within the city, and thither fled all the 
men and women, and all they of the city, 
and shut it to them, and gat them up to 
the top of the tower.’ The extraordinary 
Strength of this tower, and the various 
means of defence which were accumulated 
Within its harrow walls, may be inferred 
from the violence of Abimelech’s attack, 
and its fatalissue: “* And Abimelech came 
unto the tower, and fought against it, and 
went hard unto the door of the tower, to 
burn it with fire. And a certain woman 
cast a piece of millstone upon Abimelech’s | 
head, and all to break his skull”” The 
city of Shechem had a tower of the same 
kind, unto which the people retired, when 
the same usurper took it and sowed it with 
salt. ‘These strong towers, which were 
built within a fortified city, were common- 
ly placed on an eminence, to which they 
ascended by a flight of steps. Such was 
the situation of the city of David, a strong 
tower, upon a high eminence at Jerusalem ; 
and the manner of entrance, as described 
by the sacred writer: “ But the gates of 
the fountain repaired Shallum, unto the 
Stairs that go down from the city of Da- 
vid.” ‘It is extremely probable, that Ra- 
moth Gilead, a frontier town belonging to 
the ten tribes, and in the time of Jehu, in 
their possession, was strengthened by one 
of these inner towers, built on an eminence 
with an approach of this nature. If this 
conjecture be well founded, it throws light 
upen a very obscure passage, where the 
manner in which Jehu was proclaimed king 
of Israel is described. His associates were 
no sooner informed that the prophet had 
anointed him king over the ten ‘tribes, 
than “they hasted and took every man his 
garment, and put it under him on the top 
of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, say- 
ing Jehu is king.” Hence, the stairs were 
not those within the tower, by which they 
ascended to the top; but those by which 
they ascended the hill, or rising ground on 
which the tower stood ; the top of the stair 
will then mean the landing place in the 
area before the door of the tower, and by 
consequence the most public place in the 
whole city. As it was the custem of those 


days to inaugurate and proclaim their kings |: 


in the most public places, no spot can be 
imagined more proper for such aceremony, 
than the top of the steps, that is, the most 
elevated part of the hill, upon which stood 
the castie of Ramoth Gilead, in the court 
of which, numbers of people might be as- 
sembled, waiting the result of a council of 
war which was sitting at the time, deliber- 
ating on the best method of defending the 
city against the Syrians, in the absence of 
their sovereign. 
Some of these towers, or citadels, were 
connected with idolatry, having a temple 
within them, or some apartment devot- 
ed to the worship of heathen gods; or, 
perhaps, the whole structur@ was conmit- 
ted to the patronage and-protection of the 
tutelar deity of the place; or, it might be 
used as a safe depository, where they laid 
up the votive offerings made to thé idol. 
The strong hold in the tower of Shechem 
certainly had some relation to Baal Berith, 
for it is stated by the historian, “ When all 
the:men of the tower of Shechem heard 
that (the city was taken) they entered in- 
tg an hold of the house of the god Berith.” 


cai sun, the orientals endeavour to shade 
their dwellings with the branches and foli- 
age of a spreading tree. When Sir The- 
mas Row went ambassador to Delhi, he 
found the dwellings of the inhabitants en- 
circled with tall trees, under whose broad 
and deep shadow they enjoyed a degree of 
coolness unknown to those in more exposed 
situations. In some places, their cities had 
the appearance of being situate in the 
midst of a torest, whose irregular planta- 
tions, reared by the hand of nature, seem 
to retain almost all their native wildness. 
The houses in Egypt are sheltcred in the 
same manner; every village is shaded by 
a smal! wood of palm trees; and in Barba- 
ry, the country seats are screened from the 
sun, by a variety of fruitful trees and ever- 
greens. From several hints in Scripture, 
it appears, that the same custom of pitch- 
ing their tents, or building their houses un- 
der the shade of a tree, prevailed in Pales- 
tine from the earliest times. Deborah, the 
propietess, had her dwelling under the 
palm tree, between Ramah and Bethel; 
and Jericho was called the city of palm 
trees, because it was encircled with exten- 
sive plantations of that species ; while per- 
haps every vacant spot within the walls, as 
in many cities of Hindostan, was crowded, 
and every street and alley lined, with that 
beautiful and valuable tree. But the fre- 
quent use of the expression, to dwell every 
man under his vine, and under his fig tree, 
seems to intimate, that these species of 
trees were most commonly preferred by 


ithe people of Israel, for shading their 


dwellings. We may discover, perhaps, a 
reason for this preference, in the peculiar 
circumstances of this people. ‘he whole 
surface of Canaan, which was not very ex- 
tensive, was, by the command of God, sur- 
veyed and divided into small inheritances, 
the produce of which could do little more 
than furnish to each family a frugal supply 
of necessaries. It therefore becaine an ob- 
ject of great importance, to multiply aad 
increase the means of subsistence as much 
as possible; to suffer no waste ground, but 
to make every corner put forth, to the ut- 
most, its productive powers. Tor this rea- 
son, the chosen people, formed, by that wise 
and gracious arrangement, to permanent 
habits of frugality and diligence, raised 
their habitations under the shade of the 
palm tree; or when the nature of the soil 
was more favourable to the cultivation of 
the vine and the fig, bencath their covert, 
where they found at once a delightful shel- 
ter and a delicious repast. 
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From the American Sunday School Magazine. 
INTERESTING FACTS, 
Related by a teacher, at the Sunday Schoo 
Monthly Coxcertin Philadelphia, on the 
second Monday evening in October. 


He remarked, that of all the evangelical 
ministers in Great Britain, two-thirds had 
become pious in Sabbath schools, and hat 
““nineteen-twentieths of the missionaries 
who have gone forth from thence, have been 
those whose piety had been ripened in the 
labours of the Sunday schools, or those there 
taught, whose early acquaintance with the 
Scriptures had been impressed upon their 
infant minds, with that winning patience and 
love, which in maturer years it has been 
the joy of their souls to cultivate and prac- 
tise.” 

In the city of New-York, more than one 
thousand teachers and learners have been 
received into the church in the course of 
seven years. In December, 1821, a report 
of the five schools at St. George’s church 
stated, that one hundred teachers and learn- 
ers had been added to the church in the 
three preceding years, The same report 
remarks; “But the most triumphant record 
of Sunday school annals is the heart-cheer- 
ing fact, that in 53 schools, no less than $01 
teachers and learners have been brought to 
a saving knowledge of the truth, as it is in 
Jesus; made a public profession of their 
faith, and been added to the churches—a 
success that will bear comparison with the 
most successful efforts of any missionary la- 
bours yet recorded.” ‘The number of 
schools at that time was 87, containing 1004 
teachers, and 7135 scholars; only the above 
53 had any records of these interesting 
facts: from these data we may venture to 
assert, that deducting two-thirds from the 
total of teachers, (being the usual average 
of those who are’ pious,) one-fifth of the 
whole had been received into the bosom of 
the church, or in the ratio of two out of 
every class,for the short period of five years. 
his subject is vast—it is worthy of inves- 
Ugation ; it invites the solemn, the earnest 
inquiry of all Christians, of every min- 
ister of the Gospel. If these facts are so, 
let those who ‘loye the Lord Jesus in sin- 
cerity,’ appeal to their own hearts, and say, 
what shall be done for Sunday Schools ? 

A superintenden” of one of the Schools in 
New-York reports, that “24 of the scholars, 
and 23 teachers have been added to tue 
church to which itis attached. Of another 





4n the writings of Jeremiah and Amos, 3 
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school it is stated that 30 (the whole num- 
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ber of learners) have become pious, and { 
are now connected with the church. In . 
revival that took place in 1822, the greater 
part of the subjects of it were from = 
Sunday schools. In one instance, 98 out o 

a hundred, and in another 27 out of 35 of 
the candidates for communion, were, or had 
been, Sunday scholars.” 
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From the New-York Observer. 
NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At the last anniversary meeting, Mr. 
Choale, a gentleman from England, made 
an address. He expressed his me a 
the small amount of the Society's receipts. 
Only 700 dollars, in a city containing 130,000 
inhabitants! Bristol, in England, he observ- 
ed, with a population not so large by many 
thousands, contributed the last year to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1600 
pounds sterling, or upwards of 7000 dol- 
lars,—more than ten times as much as New- 
York! He thought the difference must be 
owing to the want of a thorough system in 
soliciting contributions, and recommended 
the formation of Bible Associations among 
the ladies, similar to those which exist in 
Bristol. In illustration of the peculiar ef- 
ficiency of ladies in collecting money for 
benevolent purposes, he related the follow- 
ing anecdote : 

A lady in Bristol, deeply impressed with 
the importance of the Bible Society, deter- 
mined to make personal application in its 
behalf to an elderly gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance who possessed great wealth, but 
never contributed to objects of this nature. 
She was told by her friends it would be in 
vain, but this did not shake her resolution. 
She called and presented the case, exhibit- 
ing all the documents calculated to pro- 
mete her object. They produced no im- 
pression. Shethen reasoned with him, but 
without effect. At length she asked him 
the question, “‘Have you a Bible, Sir?’ 
“Yes.” “ What would induce you to part 
with it ?” “ I would not part with it on any 
consideration.” “Sir,” said she, ‘‘ there are 
thousands in this land who are destitute of 
that which you profess to prize so highly. — 
A trifling portion of your property would 
supply a fellow creature with the book 
which you would not part with on any con- 
sideration.” ‘This appeal produced the de- 
sired effect. “The gentleman, however, con- 
cealed his feelings, and simply asked, with 
an air of indifference, “* What do you think 
I ought togive.” Supposing that he was 
balancing between a small sum and an ab- 
solute refusal, she replied, ‘* We receive 
any sum, Sir, however $Mall.” He then 
went to his bureau, took a bag of guincas, 
and began very deliberately to count them 
upon the table—one, two, three, four, and so 
on. After he had proceeded some time in 
this way, the lady, presuming that he had 
forgotten the subjeat on which she came, 
and was engaged in his other business, ven- 
tured to interrupt him with the remark, 
that her time was precious, and if he did 
not intend to give, she begged to be inform- 
ed, that she might solicit elsewhere. ‘‘ Have 
patience for a few minutes,” he replied, 
and proceeded, till he had counted 73 
guineas. ‘* There, Madam,” said he, “ there 
is one guinea for every year that [ have 
lived ; take that for the Bible Society.” 


From the Pittsburg Recorder: 


The following speech was composed and 
delivered at the commencement of Jeffer- 
son College, September 30th, by James 
Perry. He is a native of the Chickasaw 
nation, in the 20th year of his age; has at- 
tended the Mission School at Elliot about 
two years, and one session at this college. 
The address was first delivered in the 
Chickasaw language, thenin English, as fol- 
lows: 


Resfected Audience, 


One year since, little did I expert to be 
called upon in this distant region to address 
those who are total strangers to my native 
anguage. But the overruling hand of pro- 
vidence, for reasofis tome unknown, hath 
placed me this day among you. Not to in- 
crease my stores of wealth have I changed 
the friends, relations, and society of my 
childhood for that of strangers; but to ac- 
quirea knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and familiarize myself with the manners 
and customs of civilized men. With these 
views and feelings, I have severed for a 
season, and perhaps for ever, those ties 
which bound me to my kindred and land of 
my childheod. Yes; with these feelings, I 
have exchanged the friends and sports of 
the forest, for strangers, and the blessings of 
science: and I rejoice, that thus far my 
most ardent wishes have not been disap- 
pointed. An unseen hand, contrary to my 
expectations when I left the domestic cir- 
cle around the fireside of my father, hath 
led me ‘to the fountain of science, and 
placed me under the fostering care of those 
who watch over the interests of this in- 
stitution. Although I am an Indian, and 
separated more than seven hundred miles 
from my Kindred and the limited tract oc- 
cupied by my nation, yet, here, often have 
I heen animated by beholding so many 
youth, hand in hand, ascending the hill of 
science, aided by their superiors. 
Placed as I now am in this land of sci- 
ence and religion, it is natural to compare 
the disadvantages of my own countrymen 
with the privileges here enjoyed. Here you 
have laws to protect the innocent, and bring 
to punishment the guilty. There every 
man must he his own avenger. Here you 
have schools, where the youth and chil- 
dren are trained up for usefulness and ho- 
nour in the world. There, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the youth spend their precious 
time in roving the forests, with their in- 
struments of amasement. Here, you trust 
the faithful records of history for the past, 
and the prophecies of sacred writ for the 
future. There they trust imperfect tradi- 
tion for the past, and blind conjecture for 
the future. Here, revelation lights up the 
passage to the tomb, and points to the glo- 
ries that await the righteous. There an 
impenetrable darkness overspreads all be- 
hose the confines of the grave. But I for- 

ar further to draw the painfitl contrast, 
and rejoice that I this day find myself sur- 
rounded by the learned, and wise, and good, 
who are both able and willing to impart 
that instruction which is calculated to 
augment my own happiness, and which if 
vig tly improved will render me more use- 
fulto my beloved countrymen, who are 
just beginning to emerge from heathen 
darkness, and on whom the sun of science, 
and the Sun of Réghtegusness, are beginning 
to dawn. 
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FOREIGN. 


France.—By the packet ship Bayard, ar- 
rived at New-York, files of the Paris Jour- 
nal des Debats, have been received to the 
ist ultimo, inclusive. —Charles X. of France, 


reign by an act of justice to the F rench 
constitution—the removal of the censorship 
from the journals, ‘The most lively grati- 
tude is expressed by the Paris editors, The 
King has manifested an inclination to be 
popular. When the soldiers at the military 
school presented their halberts to keep the 
crowd at a distance from his person, he 
cried out ‘no halberts! no halberts! and 
the people shouted in return “in a deliri- 
um of joy.’ ‘The liberal French journals 
have begun to publish accounts of La Fay- 
ette’s reception in this country. Before 
permission was allowed for this purpose, 
the Editor of the Courier Frangais, having 
spoken to the Secretary of the Commission 
against the suppression, the latter observed, 
‘“‘General ‘La Fayette is now dead as to this 
world.” “Be it so, (replied ihe Editor) 
there can be no objection, then, to my an- 
nouncing his arrival in the other.” 

England.—In the London Courier, of the 
4th ult. in the course of some remarks on 
the liquidation, by the French government, 
of the claimsof British subjects for proper- 
ty confiscated in 1793, it is stated that the 
sum of 134,000,000 of francs, or $26,000,000, 
had been placed by the French govern- 
ment in the hands of the British commis- 
sioners. ‘hese commissioners are author- 
ized to settle not only the claims of British 
subjects, but of inhabitants of the Ionian 
isles, of the Isle of France, and of any 
others enjoying the protection of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Spain.—Advices are to the 24th of Sept. 
The king was at Escurial. A _ guerilla of 
great and increasing force is traversing Cu- 
enca. Arrests were daily taking place, of 
persons supposed to be engaged in the re- 
bellion of St. Cruz. A number of ladies,the 
wives of ex-deputies to the Cortes, and of 
exiled Spaniards, had beeu ordered to quit 
Madrid in twenty-four hours after the de- 
livery of their passports. 

Misery is said to be at its height in the 
capital—money more scarce and more in de- 
mand-by the government—the salaries of 
all the public officers, Kc. four months in ar- 
rear, Lhe rectors of the Spanish univer- 
sities have received orders to suspend their 
instructions for the present, to give the 
youth time to forget their constitutional im- 
pressions. 

Letters from Madrid, of Sept. 12, state 
that an American citizen, taken in the late 
affair of Almeira, had, on the interference of 
the American Consul,been pardoned on con- 
dition of his being sent out of the country. 
Two Englishmen taken along with him, un- 
der similar circumstances, and for whom it 
does not appear that the British Consul in- 
terceded, were executed. 

Greece.—An extract of a letter from 
Smyrna, received at Boston, dated the 19th 
of August, states, that Samos had not been 
attacked. A naval action had taken place ; 
the Greek fieet consisted of thirty sail ; 
most of the transports belonging to the 
Turks were destroyed, and the Greeks 
were blockading the Ottoman fleet at Bud- 
rum. The forces of the Turks before Sa- 
mos are in want of provisions, and without 
discipline. Hopesot Samos are entertained, 
in Consequence theréof, and by reason of 
the resolution evinced by the inhabitants. 
The loss of ‘Ipsara has roused their spirits, 
and the most determined resistance will be 
made, notwithstanding the Senate of Greece 
have advised to the contrary. ‘The funds 
received from England and America have 
infused new energy into the Greek Senate. 
Three divisions of the Ottoman army have 
been destroyed to the number of 45,000. 

PeruA letter from Pecrto Cabello, 
dated October 18th, says—“ We yesterday 
received news from Peru—Bolivar and 
Canterac have met and had a general ac- 
tion, in which the latter was killed and his 
army routed. Bolivar had 15,000 men, and 
lost 6000 in killed and wounded. He has 
possession of Lima and Callaomhe drives 
all before him.” 

It will be recollected,that our last official 
news from Peru gave accounts of a signal 
victory: gained by the Patriots over Can- 
terac’s cavalry on the 7th of August, and 
also stated that Bolivar intended immedi- 
ately to pursue the Royalist infantry—we 
have therefore little doubt but the above in- 
formation is perfectly correct, and the ca- 
valry of the Patriots in Peru may conse- 
quently be considered as completely trium- 
phant. 
Brazil-—Captain Austin, from Rio Janei- 
ro, arrived at Boston on Saturday, states 
that on the 11th of August, Lord Cochrane, 
with several frigates and transports from 
Rio Janeiro, appeared off Pernambuco, and 
on the 7th Sept. lauded about 2000 troops 
under the command of Gen. Leamer, about 
one mile south of Pernambuco. They were 
met on their way to the city, by the Per- 
nambucans, who fought the Emperor’s 
troops with great bravery for five days, du- 
ring which about 500 marines and sailors 
were landed from the fleet under Commo- 
dore Jewett. The Pernambucans were at 
last overpowered, and made good their re- 
treat to Olinda, (which place they held pos- 
session of at the last date) while Gen. Lea- 
mer and his troops marched into the city, and 
had quiet possession of it when Captain 
Austin sailed. 
Ashantees.—Another action was fought at 
Cape Coast, on the 11th of July, between 
the Ashantees commanded by the king in 
person, and the British forces, in which the 
latter lost about 500 men, principally Afri- 
cans. The Ashantees came down to the 
number of 15,000, with a determined inten- 
tion to take the Castle. The battle was 
fought about three quarters of a mile from 
shore. Parties of marinesand seamen were 
landed from the Thetis, to aid in the contest. 
The loss of the British amounted to 105 
killed, and 400 wounded. Up to the 22d of 
July, nothing had been heard or seen of the 
enemy Since the battle, although parties had 
been sent out in search of them. 
Hayti—Captain Stanwood, of schr, Su- 
san, arrived at Boston, on the 10th inst, in 
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MISSIONARIES AT RANGOON 
Ie Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice.” 
‘ar last paper, we stated that Rangoon 
been Captured by the British, and that 
mal missionaries, who had been impris- 
and threatened with death, had been 
{by the conquerors. The following 
wi from a Calcutta paper relieves us 

*suspense which we felt concern- 
® brethren at Rangoon, They are 
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ties for defence, threw the inhabitants into 


such a state of consternation as to cause a 
general flight in every direction, towards the 
jungles, so much so, that out of a large popula- 
tion, I do not think one hundred men were 
found in the town, on our taking possession of 
it. The members of the government fled at 
the first shot, carrying with them seven out of 
eleven Europeans, whom they had ordered to 
be imprisoned and put in irons. The next day 
the whole seven were found safe, in different 
places of confinement, their guards having fled 
at our approach. The captured ordnance far 
exceeds in number any thing we supposed the 
country to possess, although, generally speak- 
ing, it is of a bad description.” 


From a Calcutta paper, of 30th June. 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers 
to an interesting letter with which we have 
been favoured, from Mrs. Hough, (the wife 
of the American missionary at Rangoon, who 
was deputed by the Burmese to negotiate 
terms,) addressed to her daughter, a young 
lady at the seminary of Mrs. Lawson and Mrs, 
Pearce, in Calcutta. The affecting, yet artless 
simplicity of the detail, cannot fail to interest 
every reader, and to carry conviction, that the 
horrors of the scene it describes are faithfully 
depicted. 

“Rangoon, May 14, 1824.—The English 

have taken Rangoon, and we, through much 
mercy, are spared to tell you thy joyful news. 
I thought, three days ago, that by this time 
you would have been an orphan. Monday, 
10th, news of the arrival of the English fleet 
at the mouth of the river, was brought to 
Rangoon, but we could not believe it; not that 
we thought it impossible, but we haye been 
often deceived with idle reports, and placed 
no.dependance on any thing we heard. Nearly 
all the English gentlemen were dining in Lan- 
sago’s (a Spanish gentleman’s) garden, and 
before .they had finished their dinner, they 
were conveyed to the King’s godown, and 
confined in chains. We thought that Mr. 
Hough and Mr. Wade’ would escape, being 
Americans, but while we were at tea, a king’s 
linguist, with about 12 men, escorted them to 
the godowns, and put them with the other 
foreigners. Our servants nearly all took the 
alarm, and Mrs. Wade and myself spent a 
sleepless and wretched night in this !onely 
piace, with only four servants in the heuse 
with us. Moung Shwa-ba* kept by us, and 
prayed with us, which was no small consola- 
tion. The other Christians went off. Tues- 
day morning, we sent Mr. Wade and Mr. 
Hough some breakfast, and hoped for a line or 
two, but they were not permitted to write. 
I wrote to Mr. Sarkis, begging him to use his 
influence with the government, to have Mr. 
Hough and Mr. Wade released, as they were 
Americans. He replied, that he feared for 
himself; that he had done all he could, but 
in vain. We thought we would go into town, 
and if we could not comfort our husbands, 
suffer with them; but the town was crowded, 
and Moung Shwa-ba thought we should either 
be seized, or not permitted to enter the go- 
down. About 1 o’clock, P. M. the fleet came 
up to town, and received a shot from the Bur- 
mans. They returned two for one, and in afew 
moments every soul of the Burmans took what 
they could, and fled. The English prisoners 
had each an executioner over them, who 
was ordered to strike off their heads when 
the first English gun was fired; but they were 
so frightened that they crouched down in one 
corner of the room. expecting the whole roof 
to fall upon them, and the third fire made 
them force the door, and run away; they, 
however, fastened it upon the outside. Not 
long after, the prisoners were taken out to be 
executed. Your papa proposed going to the 
fleet for terms of peace, which the Burmans 
were about assenting to, when the firing com- 
menced again, and the Yaywoon, with his ofli- 
cers, ran away, dragging the poor chained 
prisoners after them. Your papa and Mr. Wade 
were chained together, stripped of all their 
clothes, except. shirt and pantaloons, (Mr 
Wade’s shirt was taken from him,) not even 
their hats were left; their arms were tight 
corded behind, and an executioner kept hold 
of the rope. In this dreadful situation Mrs. 
Wade and myself saw them from the window 
of a little hut to which we had fled, expecting 
every moment to be bound and treated in the 
same way. George ran out after your papa, 
who sent him back The prisoners were taken 
about half way to the great Pagoda, when 
they released Mr. Hough, and sent him to the 
English fleet, though not without his first 
promising to procure terms of peace. He 
went to the Commodore, on board H. M. 
ship Liffey whose terms were, that all the 
white prisoners should be immediately releas- 
ed and if one drop of their blood were spilt, 
the whole country should be desolated by fire 
and sword. He went back with this message ; 
but not being able to find either the Yaywoon 
or the English prisoners, he returned, and in 
the evening | saw him for the first time after 
he left the house on Monday evening. Mr. 
Wade andthe other prisoners were released 
by the English the next day about noon, Mrs. 
Wade and myself suffered every thing but im- 
prisonment and death; and the scene in the 
verandah of the Portuguese church, to which 
we first fled, was beyond. all description. 
Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Snowball, and hundreds of 
the Portriguese, crowded together. Mrs. 
Wade and myself put on Burman clothes, and 
mingled with the rest. When the English 
anded, we went out and put ourselves under 
heir protection. They treated us with pity 
and affection, took us into town with them, 
where we met your papain the evening, and on 
Wednesday returned to the Mission House, 
where we found every thing nearly as we had 
left it. A few things were stolen from the 
cook house, our horses were gone, and our 
cows we expect to lose, as they have not yet 
returned to the house, which we expected to 
have found: plundered of every thing, and 
feel thankful to our merciful Father, that he 
spared us those comforts of which so many are 
deprived. . 

“Thus have_I endeavoured to give you 
some idea of what we have suffered; but 
this is written in the greatest hurry, and goes 
by H. M. ship Liffey to Madras.” 


Our readers are now, we presume, pre- 
pared to assent to our remark respecting 
the signal interposition by which the mis- 
sionaries were preserved. Some anxiety 1s 
felt for the safety of Dr. and Mrs. Judson, 
and of Dr. Price, who were at Ava, in the 
power of the despotic Emperor. But we 
entertain no fears on their account. After 
the displays of divine favour, which the 
Burman. mission, from its commencement 
to the present time, has experienced, and 
especially after the recent events at Ran- 
goon, it would be a culpable want of confi- 
dence in God, to doubt the continuance of 
his protection. ; 

What will be the result of this war can- 
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not be foreseen. The British-will not, we 
presume, attempt to conquer the empire. 
Should they do so, the result will be a fa- 
vourable one to the mission, by placing it 
under the protection of the British colonial 
government. It is, we think, highly prob- 
able, that the British will keep possession of 
Rangoon. It is a port, which, in their 
hands, may be rendered valuable, and which 
their disposition to seize on every opportu- 
nity to extend their commerce, will induce 
them to retain. The mission establishment 
there will, in that case, be safe. In any 
event, we conceive it to be probable, that 
peace will not be made, without a pledge 
on the part of the Burman Emperor, to 
protect allthe Europeans and Americans in 
his dominions. 


DR. CAREY. 


Letters from the Rev. Dr. Carey and the 
Rev. Mr. Lawson, have been received by 
the Corresponding Secretary. They con- 
firm the statements, respecting. Rangoon, 
contained in Mrs, Hough’s letter. Dr. Ca- 
rey considers the situation of the mission 
at Ava as Critical, but he does not appre- 
hend that any personal injury will be offered 
tothe missionaries. 

Dr. Carey’s health was good, with the 
exception of a slight lameness, from which, 
it is probable, he will never be entirely free. 
He is, says the Luminary, “ almost over- 
whelmed with labours. His Bengalee Dic- 
tionary is nearly completed. The loss to 
the mission, occasioned by the removal of 
brother Ward, is very sensibly felt; but 
still the work of the Lord appears to be 
prospering in the hands of the remaining 
brethren.” 


REV, EUSTACE. CAREY. 

The Rev. Eustace Carey, with his wife, 
arrived at Philadelphia, a few days ago, in 
the ship Factor, from Calcutta. Mr. Ca- 
rey isa nephew of Dr. Carey, and is at- 
tached to the English Baptist Mission fam- 
ily, at Calcutta. He is on his way to Eng- 
land, for the benefit of his health. It is 
probable, that he will visit Washington 
City, before he embarks for England. 


PHILOLOGY. 

A friend has sent to usa “ Catalogue of 
books belonging to the library of the Philo- 
logical Society of Middlebury College, to- 
gether with those deposited for the use of 
its members.” It forms an octavo pam- 
phlet of 60 pages, and presents a long list 
of ancient and modern Classics ; of works 
illustrative of the ancient languages and lit- 
erature ; of the best Lexicons, Glossaries, 
and Concordances ; of works on Grammar, 
Antiquities, Civil and Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry, Biography, Criticism, &c. 

The Society is of recent origin, and the 
size of its library is a creditable proof of the 
spirit and liberality of its members. Much 
of their zeal is attributed to the exertions 
and influence of the accomplished Profes- 
sor of Languages, the Rev. Mr. Patton ; 
but it is scarcely less honourable to catch 
the spirit of literary effort, than to impart 
it; and they who sincerely admire and ar- 
dently emulate worthy examples, will in- 
fallibly reach a degree of excellence, to 
which, without this incitement, they would 
not have aspired. 

We rejoice at the prosperity of science 
and letters in this country, because we be- 
heve, that from these our liberty, our po- 
litical institutions, and our social happiness, 
derive a more immediate support, than 
most person :-are disposed to admit, or per- 
haps, are able to perceive. But we are 
particularly gratified to note the increasing 
indications, that classical literature is about 
to receive a more thorough attention than 
has heretofore been paid to it. This column 
of the American literary edifice needs to be 
strengthened more than any other, because 
it is that which is most neglected. The 
course of education in every country is mo- 
dified by its particular circumstances, ‘and 
those studies are most cultivated, which 
are most in demand. In this country, the 
physical sciences, together with. law and 
medicine, have claimed the first attention, 
and accordingly, in some, at least, of these 
branches, we are very little, if at all, be- 
hind the scholars of Earope. Classical lit- 
erature, however, and in fact’ the whole 
range of elegant letters, have been consid- 
ered as a separate department of know- 
ledge—a distinct and elevated region of 
Parnassus—" smooth, indeed, and green, 
full of goodly prospects, and melodious 
sounds on every side”—but reserved for 
those who have nothing else to do, than to 
survey its charming scenes, and gather its 
flowers. Accordingly, it hasbeen little tra- 
versed, the greater part of the students at 
our Colleges being allowed to do little more 
than to pass the boundary, and make a hasty 
and limited incursion. 

To drop the figure,—but a few years have 
elapsed, since a less amount of Greck and 
Latin was read during the whole course, 
than is now required of a candidate for ad- 
tnission. This is well, and it applies the 
remedy at the right point. r he primary 
cause of the deficiency in classical acquisi- 
tions is to be found in the slight preparation 
which has, until recently, been customary. 
All that concerns the grammatical elements, 
and the vocabulary—all, in fine, that con- 
stitutes the mere ability to construe the 
learned languages with facility and correct- 
ness—ought to be accomplished before en- 
tering College. An acquaintance with clas- 
sical literature is another and quite differ- 


ent thing. Few students have leisure or 


intimacy with the ancient writers, unless 
they can directly commune with them, with- 
out an incessant and wearisome recarrence 
to the lexicon. 

We cannot pursue this topic, but we must 
express our cordial wishes for the success 
of the Society at Middlebury College. 
Some caution will, perhaps, be necessary, 
to avoid an utrdue bias towards philological 
studies. Wherever a particular branch of 
knowledge is in special repute, and is made 
the test of excellence, it becomes, of course, 
the object of general enguiation, and other 
branches are liable to be undervalucd. But 
this is an evil which will correct itself. The 
“commune vinculum” cannot he severed. 
There is no danger, while agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the learned pro- 
fessions, present so many avenues to wealth 
and distinction, that the acquisitions and the 
mental qualities which are most likely to 
ensure success, will be neglected by Amer- 
ican students. There will always be a suf- 
ficient number of individuals qualified to 
fulfil, with credit, all the duties connected 
with these departments of industry. But 
before we can create a permanent na- 
tional literature, and be entitled to boast of 
our historians, poets, and essayists, our sta- 
dents must drink more deeply, than they 
have hitherto done, at the fountains of clas- 
sical learning. 


LIBERALITY OF THE BLACKS, 

A friend in Bloomfield, Kentucky, writes 
thus to the Editor of the Star: “ The Sa- 
lem Association will, no doubt, continue her 
support of the cause of missions. One thing 
I cannot but mention. When the collection 
was made at the Association, the blacks, 
being told that the Gospel was sent to Af- 
rica, the land of their fathers, came up to 
the stand, with great eagerness, and with 
joy sparkling in their eyes, threw in their 
mites,—some fifty cents,—others twenty,— 
all according to their ability. I know not 
the amount thrown in by them, but suppose 
it to be at least $5, which they wish the 
Board of Missions to send to their brethren 
in Africa.” 


tl * 


BAPTIST CONVENTIONS, 


On the 10th instant, Delegates from the 
Warren, Boston, Worcester, Old Colony, 
Westfield and Leyden Associations, met at 
Boston, and organized the Convention. The 
Constitution which had been proposed (pub- 
lished in the Star, of June 19) was amended 
and adopted. The following gentlemen 
were elected the officers for the ensuing 
year; 

Rey. Lucius Bolles, D. D. President. 

Rev. Stephen Gano, Vice-President. 

Rev. Jonathan Going, Recording Sec’ry. 

Rev. Francis Wayland, Jr. Cor. Sec’ry. 

Dea. Levi Farwell, 7reasurer. 

We are informed, that a State Conven- 
tion for Vermont was organized, a few days 
since, at Brandon. 

PRAYER. 

The Boston Recorder says: “ One hour 
of each week, between 8 and 9 on Satur- 
day evening, has been consecrated by 
many Christian and religious societies, as a 
season of special prayer for the intiuences 
of the Holy Spirit.” “* 4k and ye shail re- 
ceive.” 


REVIVALS IN MAINE. 

At the late meeting in Boston, to organize 
the State Convention, the Rev. Thomas B. 
Ripley, from Portland, Maine, gave a very 
animating account of the prosperity of the 
Baptist churches there. From his state- 
ments, we are of opinion, says the Watch- 
man, that in the late copious revivals, about 
1200 persons have been baptized in the last 
year, and added to the churches in Maine. 
Forty years since, there was in that district 
of country, but one Baptist Association ; 
there are now five, in circumstances of 
pleasing progress. 


NEW BAPTIST CHURCH. 


A third Baptist Church, says the Water- 
ville Intelligencer, has been formed in Jef- 
ferson, (Me.) Brother Flagg made the ad- 
dress to the church, and brother Bouler 
preathed from Psalm ¢xxxiii. 1. 


NEW ASSOCIATION. 


The Christian Watchman states, that a 
new Baptist Association, called the Wen- 
dell, was formed at Wendell, Mass. Oct. 27, 
containing seven churches. Six were dis- 
missed from the Leyden, and one from the 
Dublin Association. Their annual meeting 
is to be held on the last Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, 


THANKSGIVING. 


Thursday, the ninth of December next, 
has been appointed by the Governor of 
New Jersey, to be observed throughout that 
State, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer. 

The Governor of Ohio, in pursuance of 
a resolution of the Legislature, hus appoint- 
ed Thursday, the 25th instant, to be observ- 
ed throughout the State, as a day of thanks- 
giving and prayer. 

Wednesday, the 10th instant, was ob- 
served as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, 





in Savannah, Georgia, 


taste to make any proficiency in forming at}}- 
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DIPLOMATIC, 
The French Minister Plenipotentiary, the 
Baron de Mareuil, has presented to the Pre- 
sident, ata special audience, a letter from his 
Majesty Charles X. announcing the death of 
the late Kine, Louis XVIII. 
Among the passengers in the Crisis, is 


| Anthony St. John Baker, Esq. British Con- 


sul General for the United States, and C. F. 
Wilmot, Esq. of the British Legation. 
HOWARD INSTITUTION. 

Annual Report. 


| The Committee appointe: at the laét 
meeting of the Board, to prepare a sum- 
mary statement of the transactions of the 
Institution for the past year, beg leave to . 
submit the following as the result of their 
eXamimation : 

It appears from the T'reasurer’s 
account, that there has been de- 
posited to the credit of the Institu- 
tion, by collections taken up in se- 
veral of the churches, as also 
from a donation by the Marine 
Corps, and the subscription of its 
members, the sum of $586 58 

From which, there has been ex- 
pended by the Institution, for the 
purchase of raw materials, pro- 
visions, fuel, and medicines, $525 OF 


Leaving a balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer, 

To which add amount of ready- 
made clothing and oakum on hand, 
estimated at 

Add also this sum in the hands of 
Andrew Coyle, Treasurer, of the 
western division of the Institution, 


S61 50¢ 
214 00 


20 0 
icmp 
Leaving cash and property on 
hand, $295 50 
Of the $525 08 expended by the Institu-- 
tion, the sam of $291 08 was paid for the 
relief of one hundred and twenty families, 
during the severity of the last winter, in 
purchasing wood, medicine, sugar, rice, tea} 
fish, meal, and potatoes. 
The number of families that were em- 
ployed by the Institution at work, was 
about one hundred and sixty ; these were 
engaged in making up coarse clothes, spifi- 
ning, knitting, and picking oakum. 

The work done by the poor, under the 

direction of the Institution, was as follows, 

viz : 

500 garmerits made up, consisting of 

shirts, pantaloons, vests, roundabouts, and 

drawers ; 

3491 pounds of oakum picked ; 

23 pairs of stockings and socks knit ; 

12 pounds of wool spun. 

From the above view, it is manifest tha# 

some good has been done ; that much actu- 

al suffering was relieved during the inclem- 

ency of the past winter, under the benevo- 

lent exertions of the Institution, by the ju- 

dicious distribution of some of the necessa- 

ries of life, the Committee have no doubt. 

Yet this is uot the system of relief on which 

the Society rely, or which enters into their 

present plan of operations. On the con- 

trary, theirsis a system having for its ob- 
ject the encouragement of industry, by 
furnishing emfioyment to the poor, ang 
thus enabling them, by their honest exer- 
tions,to place themselves above pauperism + 
and, under the guidance of the experience* 
of the past year, and by the future direc~ 
tion of all its energies and means to the 
last named odject,the Committee can enter- 

tain no reasonable doubt of the final succes? 
of the Institution. 

They would, therefore, encourage its 
members to perseverance, and most cordial- 
ly and respectfully invite their fellow-éiti- 
zens generally to join with them in carrying. 
into complete effect this work of benevoe 
lence. 

James H. Hanpy, 
ANDREW CoyYLe. 
Washington City, Nov. 16th, 1824. 
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MARRIED, * 


On Saturday, the 23d ult. by the Rev. Wit. 
Ryland, Dr. Purtre G. Rawnorea, of the United 
States’ Army, to Miss Mary B. O’Neatr, 
daughter of William O’Neale, Esq. of this city. 
in Baltimore, on Thursday evening, the 11th 
instant, by the Rev. Mr. Nevins, Cuntstorser 
Rankin, Esq, Representative in Congress from 
Mississippi, to Jutianna, daughter of General 
Stricker, of Baltimore. 


DIED, 


On the 24th ult. at his residence, in the coun- 
ty of Warwick, Va. aged 72 years, the Rev. 
Witt1am Woop, of the Baptist Church, and 
Pastor of the United Churches of that denomi- 
nation in York and Warwick counties. 

In New-Hanover county, on the 28th day of 
October last, the Rev. Dantex Warre, of Rich- 
mond county, aged 48 years. He was an e4- 
timable Minister of the Baptist Church. 
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Wholesale Prices Current.. 
WASHINGTON CITY, NOVEMBER 20. 
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ARTICLES. 





Bacon Ib. 
Candles - 

Cheese - 

Coffee, best - 
common 

Corn meal ~ - 
Flour - . - ~ 


White wheat - 
Lard 


Lime, (Thomaston) retail 
Molasses - - - 
Oil, winter - ° 
Salt - . 

Sugar, best - ° 
——— common - - 
Whiskey, common - 

old - . 
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Columbian College. 


E next semi-annual meeting of the Boatd 
of ‘l'rustees of the Columbian Colleve will 
be held at the house of the President, on Wed. 
nesday, the 8th day of December next, at 4 
o’clock, P. M. 
By order of the President of the Board, 


EXocn Retwoxps, See'y-- 
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Poectry. 
From the Boston Statesman. 


ELLEN, 


The forsaken Penitent. 

Perhaps all poetry might be fairly challenged 
to produce a passage of swecter and sim- 
pler beauty than the fullowing. It is from 
Wordsworth’s Excursion : 

“Tt was t''2 season of swect, budding leaves, 

Of days advancing tow’rd their utmost length, 

And small birds «aging to their happy mates. 

Wild is the music of th’ autumnal wind 

Among the faded woods; but these blithe 

notes 

Strike the deserted to the heart--I speak 

Of what I know, and what we feel within.— 

Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt, 

Stands a tall ash-tree, to whose topmost twig 

A thrush resorts, and annually chants, 

At morn and evening, from that naked perch, 

While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 

A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 

Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 

~-‘* Ah why,” said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

“Why do not werds, and kiss, and solemn 

pledge. 

And nsture that is kind in woman’s breast, 

And reason that in man is wise and good, 

And fear of him who is a righteous Judge, 

Why do not these prevail for hurnan life 

To keep two hearts together, that began 

Their spring-time with one love, and that had 

need 

Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

To grant, or be received; while that poor 

bird-~ 

O, come and hear him, thou who hast to me 

Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly crea- 

ture, 

Qne of God’s simple children, that yet know 

not 

The universal Parent, how he sings, 

As if he wished the firmament of heaven 

Should listen, and give back to him the voice 

Of his triumph«nt constancy and love ; 

The proclamation that he makes, bow far 

Riis darkness doth transcend our fickle light !’’ 
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From the Missionary Herald. 
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It is interesting at all times, and in all 
places, to the benevolent mind, to seé the 
children of heathen parents brought out of 
the shades of the forest, where but little 
useful and nothing tending to happiness 1s 
learnt, and placed ina Christian family, 
where they are inured to industrious habits, 
have their minds enlarged with useful 
knowledge, and led by example, by precept, 
ang the word of God, to a knowledge of the 
way of life. : 

Those, who, when revolving in their 
thoughts the idea of Indians and savages, 
vainly imagine that nothing can belong to 
the Aborigines of our country, except what 
is frightful in appearance and deeply im- 
bued with cruelty and barbarism, would 
scarcely believe themselves to be in an In- 
dian school, when surrounded by the chil- 
dren, which fill our little sylvan semmary. 
Were they here, they would see nothing of 
that coarseness of feature, or ferocity of 
look, nothing like that dirty dress, ugly 
visage and repelling countenance, aud no- 
thing of that hard, unkind, and cruel pe 
sition, which they have been wont to associ~ 
ate with the Indian character. But they 
would-see a lovely group of children, who, 
by the regularity of their features, their 
neat and cleanly dress, their fair complex- 
ions, (fair indeed for a sultry clime,) their 
orderly and becoming behaviour, their in- 
telligence and sprightliness, their mildness 
of disposition, tempered with a manly spirit, 
and their progress in knowledge, would not 
suffer by a comparison with most schools in 
a civilized land, nor disgrace respectable 
parents, in passing as their sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Such, dear Sir, are our schools at Dwight ; 
our precious children, not long since brought 
from the shades of the forest. We love 
them, and we can not but love them, for they 
are lovely. They are docile in their dispo- 
sition, generally quick in their apprehen- 
sions, prompt in their obedience, active and 
sprightly in their sports, and diligent and 
ambitious in their studies. Of the whole 
number of sixty, who compose the schcol 
in two departments, there are not more than 
six who cannot read with ease in the New 
Testament, and spell almast any word put 
tothem. A considerable number can read 
with propriety and appareut understanding 
any book, and writeya fair and legible hand. 
|Near one-fourth of both departments of the 
school are pursuing the study of geography. 
Some of the boys have made some progress 
in grammar and arithmetic, and in some 
other branches, It may be said with truth, 
that most, if not all, are as forward, as the 
children of mast district schools in the most 
favoured parts of England. But what is 
more interesting tothe Christian is, their in- 
telligent reading of the Scriptures, singing 
with delightful voices the praises of God, 





Extract from the Journal of Mr. Goodell, 
Missionary to Palestine. 
A TURKISH FUNERAL. 

This morning a Turk of considerable 
distinction was buried, This event was 
early announced by the screams of the wo 
men as they passed mournfully along to the 
place of interment, They, being collected 
in great numbers, and in still greater num- 
bers ationg the graves, wrapped as they 
are on all occasions, in a large white sheet, 
amote upon their breasts or waved their 
andherchiefs in the air, and addressing the 
deceat ried, ‘* You are gone! you are 
nothin ou are dead! You have no mo- 
cher to weep over-your grave ! you have no 
sister to weep over your grave! Why did 
you die! O why did you die?” They would 
then vent their feelings in the loudest 
screams, and appear frantic with grief. 
After this had continued more than an 
hour, being repeated on every accession to! 





their numbers, a large concourse of men ap- 
peared with the corpse, and with various | 
garments and articles of the deceased, and | 
with about twenty banners unfurled. ‘They 
walked fast, all singing and bowing down 
their heads tothe earth. The standards 
were placed, several together, in opposite 
points near the grave, and all the men ar- 


through their service in alow key of voice, 
but with all their strength, and at the same 
time bowing their heads and bodies, with all 
the violence possible. The body is always, 
I believe, taken out of the coffin to be 
placed beneath the ground, and the coffin 
returned to the city for future occasions. 
Every morning and evening, for perhaps a 
month, the friends visit the grave ; the wo- 
men and children to strew myrtle upon it, 
and the mento say their prayers with the 
vehemence above described. This burial- 
place, I should think, contained not lessthan 
ten acres of ground. There are two others 
near the city, which are not so large. The 
graves are generaliy arranged with great or- 
der and neatness. 

Aswe walked along, and viewed these 
numerous ‘Sgrassy hillocks.”’ on the right 
hand and on the left, and asked, ‘‘ Where 
are now the souls that once animated the 
bodies of this” great. congregation of the 
dead >” it was an awful reflection, that 
not one professed follower of the Lamb 
rests in gentle slumbershere. Not an indi- 
vidual, who could say, “I am a friend of 
Christ, and hope to live and reign with him 
for ever.” was ever permitted to lodge in 
these darksome cells, until the bright morn 
of delivery from the abodes of corruption. 
© ye disciples of Jesus, who hope to have a 
part in the first resurrection, 1s it pothing to 

ou, that generation after generation of the 
Jeladed follawers of the false prophet go 
down to the grave with a lie in their right 
hand? that they give up the ghost, if not ex- 
ecrating, yet abhorring the very name of 
that Saviour, whose blood only can wash 
away their pollutions, and make them fit 
for « holy heaven?.Among the many objects 
of prayer, which the churches have before 
therm at the * Monthly Concert,” let this be 
onc,~-that, amidst the present political dis- 
turbances and revolutions in these countries, 
the way may be prepared for preaching 
**the Gospel of peace” to these men of cru- 
elty and blood, and for directing unto Him, 
who is “the way, the truth, and the life,” 
these wanderers from happiness and heaven. 


eee 


jand making progress in a knowledge of the 


jand uninterrupted by disaffected parents, 


| assembled in an Association, at Fine Creek, 


| Salutations, and asan admonitory epistle on 


Gospel. 
The schools have never been more steady 


than for the two last quarters. We know 
not of a discontented child in school, nor of 
a disaffected parent in this part of the tribe. 
The children feel, as far as [ know, as if az 
home, and choose to stay. Excepting four or 
five, all now in school are under the age of 
fifteen years; and experience in time past 
has evinced the imexpediency of bringing to- 
gether a large number of both sexes, who 
have arrived at adult age, and whose habits 
and character are already formed. 


{By Request} 
CIRCULAR LETTER OF 
DLE DISTRICT 
Beloved Brethren, 
It becomes us, as your fellow Christians, 


THE BAPTIST MID- 
ASSOCIATION. 


Powhatan county, to send you our Annual 
2°? 
: ; 7aN 
Circular ; both in return for your Christian 


the important subject of Church government. 
Our limits, in a Circular of this sort, are 
too narrow to treat largely on this interest- 
ing subject ; let it suffice, then, that we touch 
slightly on the most prominent parts, 

We believe, that no person is entitled to 
church privileges, until he has had repen- 
tance towards God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The members forming the 
church of Christ, are thus distinguished 
from the men of the world, 1 Peter ii, 10 ; 
“Which, in time past, were nota people, 
but are now the people of God; which had 
not obtained mercy, but now have obtained 
mercy.” Chap.i. 23: “ Being born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever. Chap. ii. 9: “* A chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, an holy na- 
tion, a peculiar people; that ye should 
shew forth the praises of him, who hath 
called you ont of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light.” 

This is the church of Christ, described 
collectively by the Apostle ; and though all 
members are considered as one body, yet, 
for the better regulation of themselves, and 
promotion of vital piety, it is the duty of 
those living inthe vicinity of each other, to 
assemble themselves together at some per- 
manent and convenient place, enter into 
compact and covenant, one with the other, 
on terms compatible with the word of God, 
to carry into effect, with all Christian meek- 
ness, the commandmentsand ordinances of 
(dod For this, we have many examples in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Acts xiv. 27: 
‘““And whenthey were Come, and had 
gathered the Church together, they re- 
hearsed all that God had done with 
them, and how he had opened the door 
of faith unto the Gentiles.” Paul writes 
in the plural number unto the churches of 
Galatia, Gal.i.2; and writesto the Corinth- 
ijans about the churches in Macedonia, 2 
Cor. viii. Itis also said, Acts ix. 31, “then 
had the Churches rest throughout all Judea 
and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified.” 
We believe that Paul and the Apostles be- 
longed to the church ‘at Jerusalem; and 
though E,paphras often laboured with Paul, 
he had his iellowship with the Colossians, 
Col. iv. 12. “ Epaphras, who is one of you, 
a servant of Christ, saluteth you.” John 
writes to the seven churches in Asia. A 
church wasin the house of Aquila and 





Extract of aletter from Mr. Finny, the 
Superintendent of the mission station at 
Dwight, ( Arkansas.) 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


I never saw, atany place, in any country, 
more interesting groups of children, than 
those at present under our care : interesting, 
in almost every point of view, whether we 
consider them in their relations, them ap- 
pearance, tic. behaviour, their progress, or 


Priscilla. 1 Cor. xvi. 19: “ The churches 
of Asia salute you ; Aquila and Priscilla sa- 
lute you much in the Lord, with the chureh 
that is in their house.” ‘Thus it appears, 
that the New Testament does not recog- 
nise National, Provincial, Diocesan, or Pa- 
rochial churches ; they being the invention 
of man, who is naturally fond of power 
and superiority in grade. Churches thus 
formed, as we believe, on the Apostélic 





their prospects. 


plan, ave independent of each other ; and, 


consequently, have full power to oe 
their own olficers, transact any business , 
lative to the Lord’s house, receive or ©x- 
communicate members, and reject errone- 
ous doctrine, though entertained by a siste? 
church. R 

The reasons for thus uniting and assem- 
bling yourselves should be, to keep use 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace s 
promote the Lord’s kingdom; converse 
freely about the goodness of God ; excite 
one another to acts of piety; strengthen 
the weak; encourage the mourner; In- 
struct the irnorant; aid the poor ; bear 
one another’s burdens; fulfil the law of 
Christ ; carry into effect his ordinances, 
and to be better instructed in the word of 
God : which cannot be done, without prop- 
er officers, pastors, deacons, clerk and trea- 
surer. 

When a church is constituted, it should 
give itself to prayer to God, for the choice 
of a minister, er pastor, to perform the or- 
dinances, whose duty and responsibility can- 
not be mentioned in limits so narrow as this 
letter. He must be faithful in every respect, 
and wise. Matt. xxiv. 45; “* Who, then, 
is a faithful and wise servant, whom 
his Lord hath made raler over his 
household, to give them meat in due sea- 
son.” It is impossible for us to give a bet- 
ter description of a minister than the Apos- 
tle has given to Timothy, in his 2d Epistle, 
3d chapter, to which we refer you. Much 
depends on him, to promote the welfare of 
the church; every member of his flock 
should dweil near his heart in esteem, so 
that, daily, he may present them to a throne 
of grace, and humbly plead their cause with 
God ; he should feel the deepest regret for 
every departure from the word of God by 
any one oi them, and ke should make it the 
cause of many prayers to God; and like 
Aaron, stand between the living and the 
dead, until the plague is stayed. It is not 
his to warn his flock, in general terms, of 
beasts of prey, precipices and dangerous 
streams; but he should possess candour, 
softened with Christian meekness, to ad- 
monish any brother or sister, and say, as 
Nathan did to David, “ thou art the man.” 
Vigilant, in a great degree ; no misfortune 
of any member, should be unknown to him ; 
no eyroneous doctrine should escape his 
notice ; he should hear, with an attentive 
ear and sympathetic heart, the tale of wo 
related by a brother, and become the safe 
repository of all his secrets committed to 
his keeping ; active in quenching every spark 
of evil contention, with heavenly wisdom. 
He should strengthen the weak ; instruct 
the ignorant; rebuke the proud; comfort 
the mourner, and love the poor. Gal. ii. 
10: **Only they would, we should remem- 
ber the poor, the same which I also was 
forward to do.” Otten found among. his 
flock, in private as well as in public, in- 
structing them in spiritual matters; whose 
love of ease will not prevent his going into 
the wilderness in quest of some lost sheep 
of his flock. 

The qualification of deacons is like unto 
that of pastors, and their business extensive 
and important ; men, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, first proved, and when found 
faithful, to be ordained in the same.manner 
a$@ minister, by prayer and the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery, It is their 
business to attend to all the temporal con- 
cerns of the church, as helpers of their 
minister; therefore, they who have used 
the office of deacon well, purchase to them- 
selves a good degree, and great boldness in 
the faith, which is in Christ Jesus. They 
should be intimately acquainted with every 
member ; vigilant to find out their wants 
and distresses ; and, with the assistance of 
the church, quickly to relieve them. It is 
their duty to soothe the aching heart and 
dry the falling tear; to admonish, reprove 
with meekness, settle any errour that a 
brother or sister may have fallen into, and, if 
possible, prevent its coming into the church, 
and spreading abroad intothe world ; provide 
for, and attend on the Lord’s table; see 
who is absent; and, when convenient, 
meekly inquire the reason, and if caused by 
misunderstanding of any of the brethren, 
or by persuasion of unworthiness, if in their 
power to remove such difficulties ; or, if by 
poverty, to ask help of the brethren, and 
relieve such want; to attend tothe wants 
of their pastor, and admonish the brethren 
of their duty. We also advise them to at- 
tend to the credentials, doctrine, conduct 
and necessities, of travelling ministers; 
visit the sick and afflicted; attend to the 
cry of the widow and the orphan; and be 
examples to the whole church. But, our 
brethren, in vain shall your faithful minis- 
ter teach the commandments and doctrines 
of his Heavenly Master, and your deacons 
apply themselves with Christian resigna- 
tion and zeal to their duty, unless you, on 
your part, endeavour to walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with ali 
lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, 
forbearing one another in love. The go- 
vernment of the church is in fact in the 
hands of the members; your officers are 
your servants for Christ’s sake. 

There are many duties incumbent on all 
to perform ; there are diversities of gifts, but 
the same spirit. The Apostle beautifully 
compares the church to the human frame, 
shewing the use of the members generally ; 
and though many members, yet but one 
body ; so the eye cannot say unto the hand, 
I have no need of thee. 

For the purpose of keeping the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace, many things 
are tobe carefully observed. 

You should give yourselves to prayer, 
and neglect not the assembling yourselves 
together, as the manner of some is, Every 
church should meet, as often as convenient, 
at their respective meeting-houses, or some 
convenient house, not only to settle some 
temporal matters, but to pray in conjunc- 
tion and converse freely about the goodness 
of God. 

The advantages, resulting from meetings 
of this sort, are numerous; you become 
moré intimately acquainted with, and better 
prepared to participate in each other’s joys 
or sorrows ; the sorrowful heart is often 
made glad; the timorous is emboldened ; 
the ignorant is instructed, and a firmer 
union is produced. No brother or sister 
should content themselves to stay at home, 
if in their power to attend the house of God 
on that important day: I was glad, said 
David, when they said unto me, let us go 
into the house of the Lord. 

You should have a forgiving spirit: how 
oft, said Peter to the Lord, shall my brother 
Sin against me and I forgive him? till seven 
times? Jesus saith untohim, I say not untothee 





seven, Talk not to one another about your 
brother’s faults; but, if thy brother tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone, and when a 
thing is once settled, never mention it again. 
Reveal not thy brotirer’s secrets, and back- 
bite not with thy tongue. Prov. xi. 13: A 
tale-bearer revealeth secrets, but he that 
is of a faithful spirit concealeth the matter, 
Nothing can be more destructive to the gen- 
eral harmony of the church, than a sower 
of discord, among brethren ; he comes on 
the list of the seven abominations to the 
Lord, Prov. vi. 16 and 19; in these verses 
we are told that seven things are an abom- 
ination to the Lord, and one is he that 
soweth discord among brethren. ‘This de- 
structive spirit is the produce of envious 
soil ; consequently should find no place in 
the Christian bosom. Whe want of a correct 
knowledge of ourselves, is the seed or root 
of every such spirit. | But, on the contrary, 
we shall consider it as the greatest act of 
brotherly kindness, if we are in fault cither 
in having done, or about to do wrong, fo be 
chid<l or reproved by our brother. Ps. cxli. 
5. Let the righteous smite me, it shall 
be a kindness, and let him reprove me, it 
shall be an excellent oil, which shall not 
break my head; for, yet my prayer also 
shall be in their calamities. i 

Permit us, with diffidence, to mention one 
more duty incumbent on us as members of 
the Lord’s house ; a daty, which all your 
ministers fail to mention, through fear of 
offending: we allade to the obligations we 
are under to our ministers. No person but 
a minister of the Gospel, has any idea of 
the various cares which necessarily per- 
vade a ministe?’s mind. 

The duties which he owes to the Lord 
and his own houséhold, alternately exercise 
histhoughts, If he thinks of the obligations 
he is under tothe Lord, he, like the Apos- 
tle, has to say, Yea, wo is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel. Again, he remem- 
bers, if any provide not for his own, and es- 
pecially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 
fidel. 

The Lord hath ordained, that they which 
preach the Gospel, should live of the Gos- 
pel. If your ministers sow unto you spirit- 
ual things, is it a great thing if they shall 
reap your carnal things? \WVe have not 
written thusunte you, because we desire a 
gift; but we desire fruit that may abound 
to your account, and that in all things ye 
may fulfil the law of Christ. Now unto 
him that is able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the pre- 
sence of his glory, withexceeuing joy: To 
the only wise God our Saviour, be glory 
and majesty, both now and ever—.4men. 


From the New-HampsRire Gazette. 
COCHRANE’S JOURNEY. 


In the year 1821,'1822, and 1823, Capt. 
J. D. Cochrane, of the British Navy, per- 
formed a journey, mostly on foot, through 
France, Germany, Prussia, to St. Peters- 
burgh, in Russia, and from St. Petersburgh, 
through European .and. Asiatic Russia, to 
Kamtchatka, on the Pacific Ocean. It was 
his intention to proceed to the Northeastern 
extremity of Asia, and to cross over Bier- 
ing’s Straits into North America, but the 
Tchuktchi, who inhabit the extreme part 
of Asia, demanded five thousand pounds of 
tobacco for transporting him through the 
country. ‘his being too much for his finan- 
ces, he traversed again the vast regions of 
Siberia, and returned to St. Petersburgh, 
and from thence to England.—He esti- 
mates, that in his whole journey, he travel- 
led 30,000 milés. His journal has recently 
been published. Heremarks that there is 
so little to be seen in Siberia that it is im- 
possible for one not versed in science, to 
form an interesting Work on that country ; 
Siberia being an immense wilderness, where 
the traveller sometimes passes 5 or 600 
miles without seeing alhuman being. Capt. 
C. found the Russians and Tartars hospit- 
able and friendly, and he states that his ex- 
penses from Moscow to Irkutsk (by the 
route he went, 6000 miles) fell short of a 
guinea. 
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and those of 1st and 2d quality of Spanish 
tobacco, made in Baltimore, and at his own 
manufactory. 
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LA FAYETTE SNUFF BOXES, 
LANDSCAPE DO. DO. &e. ke. 


All of which are offered at wholesale 
and retail. 
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continuance, pledging himself tae 
exertion to merit it. 
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FRUIT TEES, consisting dApeh 
Pear, Nectarine, Apricot, Plam,al{ 
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